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COMPABATIVE ANALYSIS OF DANTE AND MILTON. 

[Concluded.] 

BY MBS. E. TALE SMITH. 

VI. 

The most striking and essential difference in the cha- 
racters of Dante and Milton, and that which gives the 
tone and coloring to their works, particularly their 
poems, is a distinction which John Stuart Mill has so 
well defined in his " Thoughts on Poetry and its Varie- 
ties." We mean the temperament of the men, Dante 
possessing in the highest degree the poetic tempera- 
ment, while Milton possessed a poetic genius without 
the temperament. This is not so apparent at the first 
glance as in the instances which Mr. Mill refers to, of 
Wordsworth and Shelley, which were extreme cases ; 
but the fact in regard to Dante and Milton becomes 
clearer the more closely it is investigated. Both were 
poets at an early age, and in one sense were born poets, 
there being in their natures a ready faculty of per- 
ceiving and seizing upon true poetical thoughts and 
imagery ; and yet, so much more freely does this appear 
in Dante, so passionately does he conceive of feelings 
and subjects akin to poetry, that all of Milton's early 
productions seem laborious studies in comparison. The 
superior poetic temperament of Dante was shown in his 
susceptibility to love and beauty; in that passionate 
admiration of goodness, which made goodness seem to 
him beautiful, and made beauty seem goodness. Moral- 
izing sonnets, and the paraphrasing of psalms, such as 
were Milton's first poetic essays, indicate little more 
than an educated faculty of expression, with a correct 
ear for rhythm. And though the poetic genius of Mil- 
ton finally burst forth in astonishing splendor, and this 
quite as much in his prose works as his poetry, yet 
there is not, from the first line to the last, any conclu* 
sive evidence of a poetic temperament, any more than 
there was in his life. While Dante's life-long dream of 
a loveliness and virtue beyond his reach, but toward 
which he was ever striving, would have proved his pos- 
session of the poetic temperament had he never written 
a line of poetry, Milton's gross uses of the most poetical 
production of nature — woman — proves that his poetry 
was the combined result of genius, learning, and 
rhythmical perception, and not of that finer tempera- 
ment which is poetry itself. And only on one occasion, 
when the thoughts inspired by Dante's and Petrarch's 
noble devotion to the memory of their mistresses (see 
Apology for his early Life and Writings, p. 56), created 
temporarily in Milton something akin to them, does he 
express a sentiment which, had it stood alone, might 
almost have led us to suppose him an eminent example 
of the poetic temperament. He says, "Above all, I 
preferred the two famous renowners of Beatrice and 
Laura, who never write but in honor of them to 



whom they devote their verse, displaying sublime and 
pure thoughts without transgression. And I was con- 
firmed in this opinion, that he who would not be frus- 
trate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himself to be a true poem} that is, a com- 
position and pattern of the best and honorablest things." 
A truly noble and poetical sentiment ; yet was there 9 
permanent discord in his nature, which prevented his 
ever becoming that " true poem.'* 

Though the poetic temperament, with a comprehen- 
sive genius, was so strong in Dante, and the inclination 
to devote himself to the production of poetry was a 
permanent feeling with Milton, public affairs diverted 
both for long intervals from the pursuit of the Muses. 
And this suggests a resemblance between the two men, 
honorable to both, which was their fixed patriotism and 
political honesty. Dante's apparent change of parties 
was, as we have explained in a preceding paper, the 
result, not of tergiversation in him, but of a dereliction 
of principle in the party he left ; nor do his denuncia* 
tions of Florence, in the Commedia, show, as some have 
thought, his hatred against her ; but was rather the out- 
pouring of a despairing grief at her political and moral 
degradation. That he loved the place of his nativity 
with all the force of a strong and ardent nature— -&& 
his heart beat true to her in its every pulsation — that^ne 
earnestly longed to be restored to her, there is no more 
doubt than that he lived. How pathetically does he 
speak in the Convito of the city that " had cast him out 
of her sweet bosom." But though he loved Florence 
much, he loved principle and honor more. After he had 
been seventeen years an exile, a proposal was made by 
the Republic that those of his party who had been ex- 
patriated might be restored, on the ignoble condition of 
doing public penance at the feast of St. John ; going in 
procession, with tapers in their hands, to the church 
(like criminals), and also by paying the fines which had 
been imposed upon them. Several accepted the offer. 
One of Dante's nephews, as also a friendly monk, wrote 
to him, persuading him also to return ; to which he thus 
replies: 

. . " Far be it from a man familiar with philosophy 
to show a baseness of heart so rash and earthly as to 
allow himself to be offered up as it were in fetters, in a 
manner almost befitting I . [naming an infamous 
criminal] and other such wretches ; far be it from a man 
who is a teacher of justice, after having suffered injus- 
tice, to pay down his own money to those who have 
thus injured him. Another way may be found, either 
by you, or in time by others, which shall not derogate 
from Dante's fame and honor. But if there is no other 
way to enter Florence but that, I will never enter Flo- 
rence. And what then ? Shall I not enjoy, wherever 
I may be, the sight of the sun and stare? Shall I not 
be able to speculate on most delightful truth, under 
whatever sky X may be, without first bowing inglori- 
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o^y, or rather igat/miiilously, before! tie people of 
'iftorenee ?'*veto, 

It was from purely patriotic feelings that Dante inter* 
initted for a seasod the composition of the Comttiedia, 
that he might write those philological and political trea- 
tises, De Monarchic and De Vulgate JEtloqiiio ; and 
though it has heed adddced against him that he assented 
to the ffloVeinent id othef exiles, if he did not join him- 
self, ia hearing arms against Florence=~this was Out of 
Ho hostility to -Florence as ft whole, hut against the 
dominant political party there who had unjustly expelled 
hind, find the object was their own return. 

With similar persistency and consistency Milton pub- 
licly defended the people of England against what he 
believed them to he justified in— namely, a revolution 
hi 'the government involving the death of their sove- 
reign j and not only ill that particular, hut in every way 
in which his pen Could Assist did he labor for freedom 
and popular rights agaidst the encroachments of kingly 
find ecclesiastical prerogativei Milton wad a Uepubli- 
can theofetieaUpf as classical scholars, enamored of the 
Grecian republics ttti^. fascinated hy Plato's "Kepub* 
lie,'* are often inclined to be. fie was practically one, 
because the convulsions o( the times compelled every 
man of ildte to take One side Or the other j and his rea- 
Bon add his religiods principles Were decessarily opposed 
to~the Stuarts. He was pefsondUp add naturally one, 
because his indomitable pride forbade him to admit the 
possibility of a humad superior J and had he been a 
younger man at the abdication of Cromwell's brief Sue 
cessor, it is nbt impossible that he might have aimed at 
the Protectorate. 'That he did not hesitate to risk even 
his life in defence of his political principles seems plain 
from the' fact that, during the confusion which followed 
upon Cromwell's death, and when the royal party were 
using all their influence to bring in Charles II., Milton 
wrote and published that tract for the times on "The 
mode of establishing a free CodimotiWeaith.'' This was 
ft great risk— »at Such a time to draw Upod himself the 
Ill-wishes of what sooti proved itself the Strotigest party. 
But he had already made so great a sacrifice to the pub- 
lic idterest, that this temerity ought not to surprise us. 
This was the sacrifice of his; eyesight. Edmonds, Mit- 
ford, Todd, Symons, and other trustworthy biographers, 
declare that his physician informed him that, if he un- 
dertook to write "The Defence of the People of 
England,'* that he Would entirely lose his then failing 
Bight. His reply Was the tioblest action of his life ; it 
Was substantially this j " If I lose it, it will be in a wor^ 
thy cause : my country dematids the sacrifice, and I am 
ready to make it." He wrote the " Defence," and his 
Bight was gone. Politically he Was trde to his owd and 
his country's fame. 

It is a question always asked of men remarkable in 
ftdy sphere, whether they were equal to, or before their 
Bge r That Dante was far before his in many particu- 



lars we have shown when speaking of his prose works. 
In the very commencement of the fourteenth century, 
to have conceived the idea of universal education, 
should alone have been sufficient to immortalize him ; 
and this he declared in his political treatise, should be a 
principal object, as it was a means, of civilization J and 
in the same Work is declared his earnest belief in the 
necessity of a total separation of ecclesiastical , from 
State affairs} the denial of the right of the Pope to any 
temporal dominion whatever, was the cardinal point of 
his politics, In his treatment of many religious dog- 
mas he Was equally beyotid his age, add independent of 
clerical teachings. He denied the right of the Pope to 
excommunicate any one for political Offences, as he did 
his power to grant absolution from sin. In the Inferno 
We find an account of a contention which arose between 
. St. Francis add the Devil for the soul of Guido ; St. 
Francis, while acknowledging the past sins of his pro- 
t6g£, declares that he belongs to him, because the Pope 
had absolved them, The Validity of this plea the Devil 
refuses to admit, declaring that the Pope had not, and 
could not have the power i he carries off his victim ac- 
cordingly, And located in the Paradlso we find Buo- 
nante, Guido's son, who is known as att excommunicated 
person, Dante, in the year 1300, no more regarded 
Papal excommunication than does "Victor Emandel, or 
the present inhabitants of Florence, Who have so cor- 
dially received him as their Sovereign while tinder the 
ban of that church of Which they are nominal members. 
These were some of the results of Dante's " specula- 
tions upon truth." Some Protestant writers have 
striven to claim Dadte as belodging in principle to them, 
While Catholic Writers labor earnestly to prove that 
though he repelled certain Papal aggressions, he was 
after alt a good Catholic-^-neither of which is altogether 
true. Neither party can wholly claim him, Dante was 
a Christian philosopher, of an age When Protestantism 
as an organization Was unknown ; he Was a deep 
searcher after truth, with but limited means of attain- 
ing, even what is now made common as the air we 
breathe, a knowledge of what the good and wise of all 
ages have thought, through printed books. He Was 
necessarily dependent Upon Romanist teachers for all 
that he learned through others 5 but his own judgment 
and great powers of reflection and reason enabled him 
to. reject the grosser dogmas of the church in whose 
faith he nominally lived and died. In his experiments 
toward the attainment of a more perfect life, he at one 
period joined the third order of Franciscans (a Secular 
division Which required only a just and virtuous life, not 
monastic Seclusion) j but his Use of the cord of St. Fran- 
cis to bind Geryon (or fraud) in the Commedia, suffi- 
ciently indicates his matured opinions of that order. 
Dante was neither Catholic nor Protestant in the 
modern meaning of the terms i he Was in religion what 
every independent thinker must be— -an Eclectic. 
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Though entertaining, in common with his age, most 
of the received astronomical theories, he seems to hare 
preceded Newton by nearly four hundred years, in the 
annunciation of the law of gravitation, which is really 
contained in the closing lines of the Inferno ; which 
place, being funnel-shaped, the apex terminating in the 
centre of the earth, from whence the mountain of Pur- 
gatory rises on the other side, the centre of the earth's 
gravity is necessarily crossed in leaving the one and 
proceeding to the other. On expressing some surprise 
at suddenly seeing himself and Virgil antipodes to 
Satan, who is fixed in the lowermost part of hell, he 
makes Virgil explain — 

"When 
I turned, thou didst o'erpass 
That point to which, from every part, 
Is dragged all heavy substance." 

But it was in moral and humanitarian science, rather 
than in natural philosophy, that Dante's superiority to 
his contemporaries is most distinctly seen. It was, as 
he says in the Paradiso, 

"The increate perpetual thirst, that draws 
Toward the realm of God." 

The " thirst " for a higher good — a perpetual aspiration, 
seeking the highest truth and the loftiest virtue, which 
distinguished and beautified his wonderful poetical 
genius. 

Unlike Dante, Milton was surrounded by such a galaxy 
of great names, that it is not easy to say who rightfully 
stands first in the seventeenth century. Among the 
poets, many of Shakspeare's friends and " familiars " 
were still living. There were ' Dryden, Ben Jonson, 
Donne, Beaumont and Fletcher, Wotton, Witters, Fair- 
fax, Carew, Herbert, Herrick, and Quarles, whom Mil- 
ton's nephew called " the darling of our plebeian judg- 
ments." In theology there was a host of great names, 
such as Chillingworth, Hall, Usher, and Jeremy Tay- 
lor. In politics there were Camden, Raleigh, Sydney, 
Hampden, Selden, and Cromwell. In philosophy there 
were Hobbes and Bacon, with surrounding constellations 
of other learned men, rivalling these in parts and attain- 
ments, and yet, for scholarly acquirements, for political 
ability, and poetic power — we can place Milton second 
to none ; yet, in but one particular was he before his 
age : in respect to the liberty of the press, he was in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries ; in other respects he was 
equal to his age, and no more : there were hundreds of 
educated men in England who, in all matters pertaining 
to human progress, stood on the same plane with him, 
and saw eye to eye ; while, upon one of the funda- 
mental institutions of society he was hundreds of years 
behind his age, being both Jewish and oriental in his 
opinions on marriage. 

"When we think of the kind of veneration with which 
many religious people speak of Milton, and the fre. 



quency with which he is quoted in the pulpit as an 
authority almost equal to that of the canonical word, 
it is difficult to believe that preachers or speakers 
" know whereof they affirm," or are acquainted with 
either the man or his works, beyond the most superficial 
gleanings of his so-called " beauties." It is the evan- 
gelical clergy, we have observed, who are most fond of 
quoting Milton — yet Milton was an Arian, and for the 
last twenty years of his life neither attended any church 
nor observed any form of worship in his family. By 
testimony introduced relating to his will, it appears that 
one cause of his anger against his daughters was, that 
they were " church-goers," though, for some time be- 
fore his death, be aud they were so completely indif- 
ferent to each other that he did not even know whether 
they attended church or not. But aside from his avoid- 
ing all denominations of Christians, there is sufficient 
evidence in his works that he did not coineide with any 
of the established creeds. Even Paradise Lost is full 
of contradictory phrases about the nature of Christ— 
certainly no believer in his eternity and equality could 
have used such phrases as these ; 

" By merit more than birthright Son of God, 
Found worthiest to be so by being good, 
Far more than great or high ; because in thee 
Love hath abounded more than glory abounds."—- 

Book iii., 309-312. 

And again in the eighth Book, he puts this speech into 
the mouth of Deity when Adam requests an equal com- 
panion : 

" What thinkst thou then of me, and this my state ? 

For none I know second to me or like, 

Equal much less." 

Other extracts of similar import might easily be made ; 
but, not to multiply these, the reader will find in his 
compendium of " Christian Doctrine" a chapter on the 
" Son," in which his belief is plainly set forth, that the 
Son was created by decree of God, and was not of ne- 
cessity, that he was inferior to the Father (and the 
Holy Ghost inferior to both), but that he existed before 
the creation of this world, which was made by him, 
through the delegated power of God. His opinions on 
original sin and total depravity arc equally heterodox. 
He uses this phrase in the same treatise (p. 22) : '-iFor 
since it was the disposition of man to do what was right 
as being naturatty good and holy," etc. — a form of ex- 
pression utterly irreconcilable with any orthodox creed. 
But if these things should startle some of the believers 
in Milton's immaculate reputation, what would they 
think to read his " Tetrachordon," in which he advo- 
cates, as in his " Doctrine of Divorce," the exact senti- 
ments which are the reproach of the "free-lovers" of 
the present day, with this truly Miltonic exception, that 
while the former grant equal freedom to both sexes, 
Milton claims all the benefits of such a system — if bene- 
fits there are — for his own, 
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He sets out with the expressed opinion that the cause 
for divorce which Christ gave, meant, not what is gene- 
rally understood hy unfaithfulness, but " any alienation 
of mind," or a " headstrong behavior " which " tended 
to contempt" of the husband, or " a defect in some par- 
ticular which might justly be required in a wife." Mar- 
riage, he says finally, " gives way to irresistible antipa- 
thies," and " to retain a wife and not be able to love is 
more injurious than to be on good terms (!) dismissed." 
In brief, if, after trial, the wife was not found to be a 
true afiinity, the husband had morally, and ought to 
have legally, the right to dismiss his wife, or give her a 
true Jewish bill of divorcement. 

But if in this, as some may think, he was before his 
age, only one-sided in his application, how will his ad- 
mirers justify his defence of polygamy ? He says, 
Chris. Doc. p. 224, " Marriage consisted in the mutual 
love, society, help, and comfort of the husband and 
wife, though with a reservation of superior rights to 
the husband, . . it is a most intimate connection of 
man with woman ordained by God. . . I have not 
said, in compliance with the common opinion, of one 
man with one woman," etc. He then refers to the patri- 
archs, and says " either polygamy is a true marriage, or 
the offspring of the whole twelve tribes are spurious, 
which would be impious and an injustice to assert ; as 
well as an example of most dangerous tendency in reli- 
gion, to account as sin what is not such in reality." 
And lest any one should suppose that he was only 
shielding the ignorance or necessities of those early 
times, without reference to Christians and moderns, 
hear him further : " So far from the question of the law- 
fulness of polygamy being trivial, it is of the highest 
importance that it should be decided. . . Polygamy 
is not incompatible with lawful marriage. If it had been 
really a sin, how could it have escaped the reprehension 
of all the prophets until Micah ? ... On what 
grounds can a practice be considered dishonorable or 
shameful which is prohibited to no one under the Gos- 
pel? for that dispensation annuls none of the merely 
civil regulations which existed previously to its intro- 
duction." He then goes on to argue that in the early 
Christian churches it was only required of elders and 
deacons that they should be " the husband of one wife ;" 
and he is not quite sure but that they are required to 
have one, without being debarred from more ; but that 
certainly none others, in the church or out of it, were 
to be limited to one. And summing up all the argu- 
ments he has adduced, he concludes, " It appears to be 
sufficiently established by the above arguments, that 
\polygamy is allowed by the law of God." 

If he is before his age on the doctrine of " true affini- 
ties," is he not grievously behind it in his oriental views 
of marriage ? This treatise was not one of those con- 
troversial pamphlets hurried up in the heat of debate, 
and thrown to the press, without careful revisal ; it was 



the mature, calm, deliberate product of his latter days, 
being part of a body of divinity, which he compiled 
because none of the existing creeds met his wants. It 
was written in Latin, and given into the hands.of a pub- 
lisher named Elzevir, who, startled at some of the 
strange doctrines it contained, delayed to publish it. 
Rumors of its nature finally attracted the attention of 
the government, and it was sent to the State office, 
where it was detained, the licenser refusing to allow it 
to be published ; and where it lay for many years after 
the author's death, when it was finally given to the 
world in an English translation by Dr. Sumner. The 
title, or introduction, is after the manner of the apostles, 
and confirms, if confirmation be needed, the serious and 
deliberate purpose of the writer. It reads thus " John 
Milton, to all the Churches of Christ, and to all who 
profees the Christian faith throughout the world, peace, 
and the recognition of the truth and eternal salvation 
in God the Father, and in our Lord Jesus Christ." 

It was from these opinions, which his self-esteem 
tempted him to try and reduce to practice, that all of 
his domestic troubles arose. Believing that woman 
" was to no end " except as a kind of upper servant to 
man, that he possessed over her " lordly rights " (vide 
Chris. Doc), it was not possible that he could so treat 
either wife or daughter as not constantly to be injuring 
their self-respect ; and consequently we find, that with 
the probable exception of his second wife, of whom we 
know little, except that she lived but a year after her 
marriage, there was no adult female of his family who 
bore him anything like that love and affection which 
men of the most ordinary capacity and good feeling can 
generally secure. His first marriage was one of the 
most imprudent that ever was contracted. He, being 
thirty-five years old, a Republican and Puritan, after a 
month's courtship, married a young girl belonging to 
one of the gayest of the cavalier families of England, 
without any opportunity for knowing either her dispo- 
sition or opinions, and certainly knowing that she had 
been educated a Royalist and an Episcopalian. In Sam- 
son Agonistes occurs a passage which seems to give a 
clue to the only possible reason which could have in- 
duced such a step. If it was the true motive, it was 
more honorable to his feelings and intentions than cre- 
ditable to his judgment ; if it was a plan for drawing 
over an eminent Royalist family to the Republican 
ranks, any man of the world could have told him it 
would have failed. The Chorus sings, 

" I oft have heard men wonder 
Why thou shouldst wed Philistian woman, rather 
Than of thy one tribe, fairer or as fair." 

Samson replies, 

" They [his parents] knew not 
That what I motioned was of God ; I knew 
From intimate impulse, and therefore urged 
The marriage on ; that hy occasion hence 
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I might begin Israel's deliverance. 

The work to which I was divinely called. 

I took to wife — 
that I never had ! Fond wish too late — 
That specious monster, my accomplished snare : 
She was not the prime cause, but I myself." 

That a man who was capable of accepting blindness 
as the penalty of assisting his country's liberties, might 
have taken a wife from his political enemies from equally 
patriotic motives is possible ; but having obtained such 
a one, that he should so utterly have failed to secure 
her affection or loyalty to himself, argues a deficiency 
of judgment somewhere. Nor have we far to look for 
the cause of his first wife's desertion, the " cold indif- 
ference " of his daughters, and the absence of any 
strong conjugal affection in his third wife. In this same 
Samson Agonistes occurs in the chorus this passage : 

" Therefore God's universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe — 
Not from that right to part an hour, 
Smile 6he or lour." 

Think of really applying in practice such sentiments to 
a gay young bride ! Is it any wonder that Mary Powell 
deserted, at the end of four weeks, such a honey-moon 
and such a husband ? Nor is it likely that she would 
ever have returned, had not the misfortunes of the 
Royalists made a Republican protector a desideratum 
for the family. 

Then, again, it was Milton's habit in his later years to 
call upon his daughters to write down the effusions of 
his muse, though he sometimes employed his friends in 
that service. But it is highly probable that Mary or 
Deborah, since night was the poet's breeding season, were 
called up at four or five o'clock in the morning, roused 
from their unfinished slumbers, to become the pen to his 
eyes, in inditing such insulting blasphemy as the above, 
or some of the many similar passages in his works. Is 
it strange that they should conceive a mutinous spirit 
against the author of a sentiment which, by implication, 
described them, as well as their dead mother, as in such 
a servile condition ? It would have been marvellous if 
they had not- left him when they came to maturity, as 
they did, especially when we consider the probability 
that they inherited a touch of his own natural pride and 
self-esteem. 

When the Quaker Elwood came and offered to read 
Latin to the poet " for the benefit of his conversation," 
Milton discovered, by his pronunciation, that he did not 
understand what he read, and immediately offered to 
teach him the grammar and pronunciation ; while for 
years he obliged his daughters to read to him in He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, with- 
out condescending to teach them the meaning of any- 
thing they read, making that a wearisome task which 
he might have made a pleasure and a benefit. No won- 



der that this employment finally became so irksome 
that they preferred to leave him, and earn their own 
living by embroidery. Had he treated them as con- 
siderately as he did this stranger Elwood, there is no 
reason to suppose that they would not have repaid him 
with the same or more regard. It was this observance 
of his family tyranny which helped to create in his 
nephew John Phillips that " unnatural animosity " which 
Newton says he " never relinquished against his uncle." 
It is through his other nephew, Edward Phillips, that 
Milton's saying about " one language being enough for 
a woman " became current. One of bis earliest biogra- 
phers, Aubrey, remarks that " he was thought better of 
abroad than at homef' 

In the legal evidence offered by the contestants to 
Milton's non-cupative will, a piece of testimony is intro- 
duced which shows that his third and last wife, Eliza- 
beth, did not occupy a much better position in his esti- 
mation, or in her lifetime regard him with that tender 
affection, which a matrimonial connection ought to 
insure. On his finding a certain dish on the table for 
dinner of which he was fond, it is testified to that he. 
said, " God have mercy, Betty ! I see thou wilt perform 
according to thy promise, in providing me such dishes 
as I think fit while I live, and when I die, thou knowest 
that I have left thee all." "What true, loving wife 
would need to be bargained with and reminded of what 
she was to gain by indulging a blind husband's fancies 
about his food ? She was, it is plain, but an upper ser- 
vant : there is no flavor of the true conjugal spirit in 
such bargaining as that. 

In omitting any notice of Paradise Regained, when 
speaking of Milton's lesser poems, it- was for the pur- 
pose of referring here to the fact, that in that true and 
perfect epic, he had a fair opportunity of giving, in the 
life of Mary, the reverse picture of his woman in Para- 
dise Lost. In delineating the mother of Christ we 
should, if anywhere, expect to see some abatement of 
this contemptuous feeling in regard to the sex, but his 
representation of Mary is most unfortunate. He de- 
scribes her in terms far less attractive' than Eve, whom 
he so bitterly condemns ; representing her as querulous 
and complaining.; for which there is no foundation 
either in the scripture narrative, or the traditions of the 
Church ; thus he makes her whine, on Christ's tarrying 
in the temple : 

" O, what avails me now that honor high, 
To have conceived of God, or that salute, 
' Hail, highly favored ! among women blessed !' 
While I to sorrow am no less advanced ? 
This is my favored lot — 
My exaltation to afflictions high." 

Yet, when a woman of regal state condescended to 
compliment him, he repaid her with the most fulsome 
adulation, though he could hardly have failed to know 
that her moral character was far from immaculate. 
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Christina, the dissolute Queen of Sweden, who caused 
her equerry to be murdered because he was too virtu- 
ous for his office, expressed the opinion that Milton had 
advanced the better arguments in his controversy with 
Salmasius ; she admired his " Defence of the People of 
England." In his prose works, voL L p. 249-251, will 
be found a letter he addressed to her, in which he salutes 
her with the classical name of " Augusta," declares she 
" will be forever the object of his homage, veneration, 
and love; that the divinity himself seemed to have 
inspired her with a love of wisdom." " It excites our 
astonishment," he says, " to see a force of intellect so 
truly divine — a particle of celestial flame so resplen- 
dently pure." And, referring to the natural sterility of 
the country, thus makes it conduce to her honor — " a 
country which appears like a cruel stepmother to others, 
seems to have been a fostering parent to you, and after 
the most strenuous attempts, to have at last produced a 
progeny of pure gold." He then mentions the Queen 
of Sheba as having been quite obscured by the Queen 
of Sweden, " who has proved that she is fit to govern, 
. not only Sweden, but the world?'' ! ! Gould oriental 
' sycophancy, or inconsistency with his general opinions, 
be earned further ? And yet all this misapplied eulogy 
was drawn forth by a mere complimentary notice of his 
book. 

Milton, like every other man must do, finally reaped 
exactly what he sowed. In his political works he sought 
a national and European reputation, and he gained it. 
In his refusal to become the tool of Charles II., he acted 
with patriotic honesty, and the world honors him for his 
consistency. In his great poem he labored designedly 
for an immortality of fame, and he has justly won it. 
But in his domestic affairs, as if -bereft of even the wis- 
dom of ordinary men, he strove to accomplish by au- 
thority what is only the growth of love and esteem, and 
he reaped the inevitable harvest, of mutiny and trea- 
chery from his wife, and cool indifference from his 
daughters. By pride, he tells us, Satan fell. By inor- 
dinate self-esteem he destroyed all of social and domestic 
' comfort for himself, and succeeded only in making 
others uncomfortable, without subduing them. Pride 
was as certainly his social ruin, as it was Satan's over- 
throw. 

Dante's pride was in one sense equal to Milton's; 
that is, he was fully conscious of his intellectual and 
especially poetic power. He is said to have created 
many enemies by a single remark betraying this feeling, 
or rather self-knowledge of superiority, when the city 
was in danger, and an embassy was proposed: it being 
difficult to select competent persons for the duty of 
guarding the city, and also to send as negotiators, he is 
said to have remarked, " If I go, who will there be to 
stay ? and if I stay, who will there be to go ?" But 
though so pi'ond among men, Dante's self-confidence 
failed in the presence, or in the contemplation of virtu- 



ous womanhood, and by investing ideal woman with a 
wisdom and virtue above mere earthly and common 
wisdom, he had ever an object before him, encouraging 
him to the highest aspirations. His pride was not of a 
nature to prevent his perceiving the possibility of intel- 
ligent goodness in others, nor prevent his acknowledg- 
ing that it was through the influence of his lady Bea- 
trice that he was induced to pursue virtue with a firmer 
and more consistent step. Thus, having passed through 
Purgatory, and meeting Beatrice on the threshold of 
Paradise, he says— 

"Olady! 
Of slave thou hast to freedom brought me, 
And oo means for my deliverance apt 
Hast left untried." 

She then reminds him that in his youth she had led him 
toward virtue, but that when she was changed to the 
immortal, ~~ 

" His steps were turned into deceitful ways, 
Following false images of good, that make 
No promise perfect." 

Nor will she give him to drink of Lethe, or to taste of 
celestial fruit until he has acknowledged certain dere- 
lictions of duty, for 

" It were a breaking of God's high decree, 
If Lethe should be passed and snch food tasted, 
Without the cost of some repentant tears." 

On arriving at the Empyrean, or highest heaven, Dante 
thus addresses his lady, again acknowledging that all 
his virtuous attainments have been due to her in- 
fluence : 

" lady ! upon whom my hopes are placed — 
Tor all the wondrous things 
That I have seen, my gratitude 
And praise, are due to thee, by 'whom 
Have grace and power accorded been ; 
A slave before, thou hast released me, 
By every art and mode that could be tried, 
Didst win the freedom that I cherish now : 
Continue thy beneficence to me, 
So that my soul, which thou hast purified, 
May loose its mortal bonds, approved by thee." 

Thus did he finally learn to " write more worthily of 
that blessed one," and succeed in immortalizing her 
name on earth, as he had promised himself to do in the 
visions of his youth. 

Except where an absolute crime has to be condemned, 
Dante ever speaks reverently and tenderly of woman ; 
nor was it until after he had witnessed the wondrous 
beauties of the terrestrial Paradise (a kind of interlude 
between Purgatory and the first Heaven), that he 
blames our first parent for her transgression ; but, over- 
come by the desire that such might have been man's 
inheritance, he exclaims, 

" Then did I chide, 
With warrantable zeal, the hardihood 
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Of otir first parent, for that there, where earth 
Stood in obedience to the heavens, she only, 
Woman, the creature of an hour endured not 
Restraint of any veil ; which had she borne 
Devoutly, joys ineffable as these 
Had from the first, and long time since, been mine." 

Of Dante's private life we know very little. He him- 
self has left absolutely nothing on record about his 
family affairs ; and Boccaccio, his first biographer, was 
evidently tender of saying anything which should inju- 
riously affect any member of it. All that we know with 
certainty is, that his wife managed to keep her own 
portion of the estate when his property was confiscated 
in his exile, and that the family, two sons and a daugh- 
ter, were carefully brought up, three sons dying in child- 
hood j the two who survived, Dante sent for, and had at 
intervals with him, to assist in their university educa- 
tion, and they became respectable men of letters. The 
daughter, Beatrice, took the veil. Some of the later 
biographers, Writing after the death of his wife, did not 
hesitate to proclaim her a perfect Xantippe in temper, 
but she was, at any rate, a woman of energy and pru- 
dence. That Dante has said nothing of his family affairs 
may be quite as properly attributed to delicacy as to 
indifference. Situated as he was, he could do but little 
to help them ; what he could he did. This may be in- 
ferred from the love and veneration with which bis chil- 
dren regarded him. One of the sons published a com- 
mentary upon the Commedia. Few books of perma- 
nent fame have met with such immediate and universal 
honor as Dante's poem, Shortly after his death, a Pro- 
fessor of the Oommedia was appointed by the Republic 
of Florence, which had spurned him when living. The 
office Was first filled by Boccaccio, who, in Aug., 1337, 
began his professional duties by reading and comment- 
ing upon the Commedia, on Sunday, in the Church of 
St. Stefano. The office was subsequently filled by many 
distinguished men, and it became the fashion to have 
Dante read in public, not only in all the principal cities 
of Italy, but also in France, from which latter kingdom 
it was subsequently interdicted by a king, who thought 
his ancestry reflected upon in the Commedia. 

No poet has probably inspired so many works of art 
as Dante. Among the painters and sculptors who have 
sought subjects from him may be named Giotto, Or- 
oagne, Massacio, Zucari, Flaxman, and particularly 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, who made sketches illus- 
trating every canto in the book, but all of which were 
unfortunately lost by shipwreck. Michael Angelo was 
an intense admirer of Dante, and we cannot better con- 
clude this sketch than by transcribing one of the great 
artist's sonnets upon the great poet. 

" Justly to speak his praise all speech must fail, 
For Dante's splendid beams our vision blind : 
Language shall sooner reach the guilt of those 
Who wronged him, than his smallest merit tell. 



The realms beneath, of sin, he viewed, and then 

To God ascended, to instruct mankind ; 

Nor heaven her lofty gates opposed to him, 

Whose country's gates were closed to every prayer. 

Yet to be like him welcome were his fate ! 

Sis virtue and his banishment to share 

The happiest state on earth I would exchange. 

Ungrateful country ! of his glory nurse 

When ruin was thy aim. And well he shows 

That men most perfect most abound in woe ; 

Proof strong as thousands singly he affords, 

For exile so unjust on earth ne'er fell, 

And nobler mind than his the world ne'er saw." 



"OTJB INGUSH HOME." 

The word Home with the English is a sort of lm» 
guistic idol, a national rhetorical joss. Like the Mo- 
hammedans in their unitarian pride, the English substan- 
tially proclaim that there is but one Home in the world 
and that is the Home of England. Certain it is that the 
English term conveys more meaning than can be got 
out of the German heim or zu house, the French chez f 
foyer or maison, the Italian casa, or any other t«frm of 
like import used by the orthodox great lingual powers of 
Europe ; it is a simple little cluster of letters as graphic 
as the most complicated Egyptian hieroglyphic. But 
because the English term is a happy philological hit, 
does it follow that a genuine, complete Home is not to 
be found out of England ? Because England is virtuous 
shall there tie "no more cakes and ale" elsewhere? 
Because heavy " entire " suits the breathers of London 
fog shall not we Yankees rejoice over buckwheat cakes 
and lager ? We prize onr Home in America (notwith- 
standing Louis Napoleon says man has not yet taken 
root here) because it is a Home, and in spite of the 
sarcasm which declares its comforts to he more depend- 
ent on the " help " than on the highly educated mistress 
of it, a graduate among " the fives " at the National 
Steam-Educating Female Institute. We prize our 
Home, not because we believe it to be a model home, 
nor because we inherit the type of it as a complete 
physical asylum from our Anglo Saxon ancestors, but 
because it has been a sacred institution from the begin- 
ning, because we believe it to be one of those things 
that has no end, and because it is the harbor of the 
family where the affections ride in safety, protected by 
the mighty spirit of universal civilization. We believe 
other people have Homes as good as ours. Without 
enlarging on the Indian's wigwam or the wandering 
Arab's tent, Homes as beautiful as the Caucasian's in 
many respects, we will enter a demurrer in behalf of 
many charming Homes that may be found in the neigh- 
borhood of " Our English Home." Whoever has called 
on a German Frau and has taken a cup of coffee from 
her own hand, in the neat but plainly furnished* apart- 
ment, where both family and friends eat as heartily as 



